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.  SIR, 

\ 

IH  A  V  E  taken  the  earlieft  opportunity  of 
perufing  a  Pamphlet,  written  profefledly 
in  oppofition  to  the  opinion,  which  is  main¬ 
tained  in  your  Effay,  concerning  the  caufe  of 
the  endemial  colic  of  Devonfhire,  by  a  formid¬ 
able  confederacy  of  Authors,  Meffrs.  Geach, 
and  Alcock  $  the  former  a  Surgeon  reliding 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dr.  Huxham,  al¬ 
ready  well  known  to  the  medical  world,  on 
account  of  his  new  and  curious  Observations  on 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Eye ;  the  latter  a  Reverend 
Ecclefiaftic,  whofe  flu  dies,  as  it  may  be  pre¬ 
fumed,  have  had  but  a  fmall  connection  with 
medical  fubjeCts,  and  who  has  the  merit  of 
having  been  one  of  the  firft  champions  who 
lately  appeared  againft  the  fupreme  authority 
in  the  caufe  of  Devonfhire  Cyder.  The  for¬ 
mer  appears  to  me  in  the  character  of  one  who 
is  deiirous  of  negleCting  no  opportunity  of  pay¬ 
ing  every  mark  of  his  refpeCt  and  adulation  to 
a  great  name  5  for  his  portion  of  this  curious 
compound,  contains  little,  very  little  more,- 
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than  a  dull,  uninterefting,  uninftrudlive  repe¬ 
tition  of  a  vain  unfubftantial  theory,  together 
with  an  addition  of  much  falfe  reafbning,  from 
his  own  private  flock,  and  an  abundance  of 
mifreprefentation. 

v  -  I  *  - 

Whether  the  latter  has  taken  up  his  pen, 
upon  a  patriotic  or  a  felfifli  principle,  it  cannot 
be  eafily  determined  j  for  although  he  appears 
to  be  a  maker  of  cyder,  and  moil  probably  is 
a  dealer  in  that  commodity,  he  mufl  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  fome  fhare  of  public  fpirit,  who 
feems  to  be  as  zealous  “  to  get  your  doSirine 
Jpeedily  refuted f  as  he  lately  was  “  to  get  the 
cyder  aB  repealed." 

I  will  frrfr  examine  the  produ&ion  of  Mr, 
Geach,  after  having  premifed,  that  I  have 
Very  feidom  met  with  obfervations  more  un- 
candid,  or  arguments  lefs  conclufive,  than 
what  here  occur. 

Indeed  this  man’s  arguments  do  every 
where  appear  to  me  to  refemble  thofe  flender 
Incorporeal  beings,  thofe  tenues  fine  corpora 
%itcey  which  the  poet  fuppofes  to  flutter  about 
in  the  other  world*  cava  Jiib  imagine  forma \ 

They 
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They  are  of  too  delicate  and  ethereal  a  druc- 
ture,  to  bear  the  lead  touch,  and  he  who 
makes  an  attack  on  them  is  in  the  cafe 
of  a  man,  who  draws  his  fword  againd  a 

fhadow. 

Irruit  &  fruflr a  j 'err  o  dive  rbe  rat  umbram , 

cc  Is  it  not  more  probable”  fays  this  acute  rea- 
foner,  that  this  colic  is  owing,  in  part  at  leaf! ,  to 
a  predominant  acid ,  Jince  other  acids  will  oc - 
cajion  the  fame  fymptorasV ’  How  does  this  po¬ 
rtion  appear  to  be  true?  Mr.  Geach  proves 
his  point  in  a  mod  compendious  manner,  thus  : 
<c fuch  acid  liquors  undergo  a  new  fermentation  in 
the  bowels ;  much  hot  elajlic  air  is  thus  produced, 
caufmg  all  thefe  fpafms  and  colics The  lub- 
dance  of  this  argument  is,  that  fpafms  and 
colics  are  caufed  by  acids,  becaufe  acids  caufe 
them.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  the 
Wed  Indies  and  America,  they  trud  to  the 
acids  of  lemons  and  limes,  not  only  as  the  cure 
of,  but  as  the  prefervative  from  the  dry  belly- 
ach. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  our  ideas  were 
not  fo  grofsly  undetermined,  with  regard  to  the 
grofs  tartar,  fo  much  talked  of  as  the  caufe  of 

B  2  this 
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this  colic.  No  fruits  in  their  un fermented 
ftate  contain  tartar  of  any  kind ;  it  is  generated 
only  by  fermentation  -3  and  when  properly  fe~ 
parated  from  its  inflammable  matter,  in  the 
form  of  cream  of  tartar,  as  you  juftly  obferve, 
it  becomes  one  of  our  fafefi  and  gentleft  pur¬ 
gatives,  and  extremely  well  adapted  to  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe. 

Here  follows  a  curious  obfervation.  <c  Air •? 
bubbles  are  apt  to  get  into  all  pipes  and  tubes 
that  carry  any  fluid ;  therefore  no  wonder  if 
air-bubbles  get  into  the  pipes  and  tubes  of  the 
human  body ” 

Another  obfervation,  as  curious  as  the  for¬ 
mer.  It  is  probable  that  thofe  fever e  pains,  felt 
in  the  extremities ,  are  for  the  mofl  part  flatulent  \ 
fince  by  rubbing  the  affected  parts ,  the  wind  is 
often  removed  or  expelled From  which  of  the 
extremities  has  this  gentleman  pradifed  the 
art  of  expelling  wind  by  rubbing  ? 


It  is  known  by  a  common  experiment  made 
fn  the  mechanical  fchools  of  philofophy,  that 
water  will  tranfude  through  fubftances  which 
are  impermeable  to  air.  No  air  can  enter  the 

human 
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human  body,  or  exift  there,  in  a  ftate  of 
elafticity,  nor  can  any  thing  reftore  elafticity  to 
air,  in  the  blood,  but  the  taking  off  external 

But,  in  cafe  the  exiftence  of  internal  air*- 
bubbles,  in  the  veflels  of  the  human  body, 
fhould  be  controverted,  Mr.  Geach  has  after- 
•  wards  recourfe  to  the  external  air,  and  he  con¬ 
tends,  that  cc  the  difeafe  mujl  partly  be  owing  to 
Jome  peculiar  difpojition  of  the  atmofphere?  What 
is  this,  but  an  explanation  of  an  ignotum  per 
ignotius  ? 

The  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  has  an  un¬ 
doubted  influence  on  the  human  body  ;  but  I 
apprehend,  an  untoward  difpojition  of  the  air* 
has  often  been  unjuftly  condemned,  as  the 
fource  of  difeafes,  in  the  production  of  which 
it  has  not  been  guilty.  But,  it  is  too  common 
a  fault  of  authors  thus  to  build  hypothetical 
caflles  in  the  air.  They  are  apt  to  defpife 
truth  when  it  is  near  at  hand,  and  can  be 
obtained  on  eafy  terms;  and  are  particularly 
delighted  with  the  contemplation  of  objeCls, 
which  are  difficult  of  accefs,  and  placed  at  too 

great 
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great  a  diftance  to  admit  of  perfect  and  diftinCt 
vifion. 

Having  now  examined  how  far  air  has  been 
proved  to  be  productive  of  this  colic,  let  us 
next  fee  how  fatisfaCtory  Mr.  Geach  accounts 
for  it  from  vitiated  bile. 

If  thedifeafe,  according  to  Mr.  Geach,  de¬ 
pends  “  on  the  bile  s  being  exalted  by  heat  f  ought 
it  not  to  be  more  fevere  in  warm  autumns  ? 
but  he  himfelf  fays,  in  page  4.  that  <c  warm 
autumns  are  lefs  productive  of  this  difeafe  than 
cold  and  inclement  feafons  ”  This  gentleman 
further  tells  us,  cc  that  the  bile  exalted  by  heat 
produces  porraceous  vomitings,  fo  corrofve  as  to 
excoriate  the  mouth  5  that  in  confequence  of  this 
fluid ,  wind  and  fpafms  are  engendered,  which 
bring  on  an  obftinate  coflivenefs  f  yet  in  the  very 
next  page  he  tells  us,  cc  that  warm  autumns f 
which  according  to  his  own  fyftem  ought  to 
be  moft  effectual  in  exalting  the  bile,  cc  produce 
Diarrhoeas  and  Choleras ;  whereas  in  the  colder  * 
feafons ,  obflinate  conflipations  and  rheumatifms 
prevail”  A  very  confident  doCtrine! 


If 
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If  the  porraceous  bile  be  fo  acrid,  as  Mr. 
Geach  reprefents  it,  how  comes  it  to  pafs, 
that  an  obftinate  coftivenefs  is  the  confequence? 
would  not  a  contrary  difpofition  of  the  bowels 
naturally  be  expeded  from  fo  acrimonious  a 
fluid  ? 

In  another  part  of  this  work  we  find  it 
aflerted,  that,  <c  bile  thickned  by  the  intemperate 
ufe  of  acids ,  lofes  its  faponaceous  quality,  and  be¬ 
comes  Jo  corrojrve  as  even  to  fret  metals  J  Is 
then  the  bile  more  corrofive,  becaufe  it  is  be¬ 
come  thicker  ?  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Geach, 
he  has  here  contradided  Dr.  Huxham,  who, 
in  his  treatife  on  the  Devonffiire  colic,  p.  22. 
has  informed  us,  that, cc  when  the  bile  is  mixed 
with  too  much  acid ,  its  powers  are  defroyed>  it 
is  rendered  quite  inert ,  and  turned  almoft  into  a 
coagulumf  Mr.  Geach  will  have  a  difficult 
talk  to  explain  how  the  fame  caufe  can  render 
the  bile  more  inert ,  and  more  corrofve :  will 
he  give  up  his  own  theory  or  that  of  his 
mafter’s  ?  What  a  cruel  dilemma  ! 


If  the  colica  pidonum  be  produced  by  acids, 
a  conftipation  of  the  bowels  ought  not  to  be 
a  pathognomonic  fymptom  of  that  difeafe.  For, 

it 
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it  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ram¬ 
say,  that  acids  render  the  bile  more  purga¬ 
tive.  And  in  children  this  is  fufficiently 
evinced,  from  the  ufual  effedt  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  when  acid  prevails  in  the  prims  vis. 

In  p.  3.  we  read,  that cc  the  urine  and  ferum 
of  the  blood  is  green ,  and  the  fweat  four."  The 
exiftence  of  acid  in  the  blood  is  by  no  means 
proved  by  any  one.  Van  Swieten  fpeaks 
of  acid  fweats  attending  miliary  eruptions  $ 
but  in  this  he  only  refers  to  the  fenfe  of  fmel- 
ling,  a  guide  extremely  fallacious  -y  and  that 
acid  fweats,  as  Mr.  Geach  fays,  fhould  pre- 
vail  in  autumn,  while  every  fymptom  of 
alkalious  bile  fliews  itfelf,  is  too  improbable 
to  meet  with  acquiefcence  from  any  one.  I 
with  he  had  determined  this  matter  by  his 
tafte,  that  he  might  have  offered  us  fome 
fpecimens  of  his  accuracy  even  in  that 
fenfe. 

<£  Ladies  ^ who  drink  but  little  cyder ,  and  chiL 
dren  who  drink  none  at  ally  are  often  troubled  with 
colic T  This  obfervation  holds  good  all  over 
the  world  y  but  proves  nothing  in  the  prefent 
cafe.  For  is  every  colic  incident  to  ladies  and 

1  children 
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children,  the  colic  of  Poitou  ?  Are  there  no  pa^ 
thognomonic  fymptoms  which  diftinguilh  this 
from  every  other  colic?  Befides,  ladies  of  a 
tender  habit  of  nerves,  are  known  to  be  eafily 
affeded  with  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  lead, 
even  when  externally  applied* 

<c  When  the  difeafe  does  not  Jhew  itfelf  in  fever e 
lolics ,  the  patient  is  troubled  with  diarrhoea  and 
cholera'.'  Now,  fuch  evacuations,  generally 
prove  critical  in  the  colica  pidonum$  being 
attended  with  a  ready  difcharge  of  the  poifon* 
which  would  otherwife  be  accumulated. 

I  believe  no  one,  the  author  excepted,  will 
conclude  from  the  unimportant  circumftances 
here  enumerated,  that  <c  we  have  the  flrongeft 

*  '  *  j 

reafon  to  believe  that  this  diforder  cannot  proceed 
from  lead” 

I  am  fure  it  has  not  been  proved  by  Mr. 
Geach,  that,  according  to  his  firft  pofition, 
€c  other  acids  devoid  of  all  lead ,  taken  in  when  new i 
and  tn  larger  quantities ,  than  can  be  fuhdued  by 
the  vital  force  of  the  fomach ,  will  occafon  the 
fame  fever  e fymptoms  S' 

if." ,  * 

%  T. 
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Further*  it  may  be  obfetved,  cc  that  warm 
autumns ,  which  ripen  the  fruits,  are  lefs  pro¬ 
ductive  of  this  diforder  than  cold  and  inclement 
feafonsy  And  Mr,  Alcock  afterwards  repeats^ 
“  the  dijiemper  is  ohferved  to  rage  mojl  in  great 
bearings ,  and  cold  moijl  feafons”  From  the 
teftimony  of  both*  may  we  not  conclude  in 
favour  of  your  opinion  ?  For  if  lead  by  any 
means  comes  in  contact  with  cyder,  more  of 
that  poifonous  metal  will  be  diffolved  in  cold 
and  inclement,  than  in  mild  and  warm 
autumns ;  for  the  acidity  will  be  greater.  And 
hence  it  is  eafily  feen  why  “  the  colics  which  hap¬ 
pen  in  mild  and  warm  autumns ,  are  hardly  to  be 
dijlinguifhed from  ordinary  diarrhoeas 

It  is  likewife  feen  why  the  caufe  is  not  uni- 
verfally  the  fame ,  and  is  therefore  not  likely  to 
produce  the  “fame  univerfal  ejfeCty 

In  p.  5.  he  fpeaks  very  learnedly  of  the 
u  fulphur  of  fruits,”  quite  a  new  principle,  and 
not  to  be  underftood  by  any  one,  not  even  by 
himfelf.  I  with  he  had  ^brought  fome  proofs 
of  its  prefence,  and  in  what  ftate  it  exifts. 

Page 
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Page  7.  cc  Citois  callhig  this  diforder v  nonius 
popularis  dolor  colicus  biliofus ,  hints  that  it  was 
epidemical ,  <272*/  concludes  that  the  bile  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  it ?  To  be  fure  if  Citois  calls  this 
difeafe  popular  is y  he  does  give  a  pretty  broad 
hint,  that  it  was  epidemical ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  Citois,  as  a  fyftematic  writer,  does  men¬ 
tion  the  bile,  as  one  of  the  internal  caufes  of  the 

i  *4  $ 

difeafe ;  but  I  ftrongly  fufpedi  that  Mr* 
Geach  knows  no  more  of  the  treatife  of 
Citois,  than  what  he  collected  from  your 
eflay.  Before  he  publishes  another  pamphlet, 
I  advife  him  to  read  that  author  carefully ;  for 
he  will  find  in  him  a  great  deal  of  matter 
worthy  to  be  adopted  by  him.  He  will  there 
find  much  faid  on  the  bills  atra  et  ceruginofa , 
pGrracece ,  perujla  &  prceajfata .  He  will  there 
alfo  find  quotations  from  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  writers,  certainly  infallible  in  their 
phyfiology.  To  be  ferious,  fome  allowance 
may  be  made  for  an  Author  of  the  year  16 17, 
who  might  think  it  a  crimen  lafce  majejlatis ,  to 
dare  to  difient  from  the  ancients.  But  what 
excufe  can  we  make  for  writers,  who  in  the 
prefent  improved  ftate  of  natural  knowledge, 
continue  to  follow  the  fleps  of  fuch  blind 
guides,  as  the  ancients  undoubtedly,  are  in 

C  2  almoft 
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aim  oft  every  thing  relating  to  the  animal 
qeconomy  ? 

What  Mr.  Geach  fays  of  the  Weft  India 
colic  is  dire&ly  contrary  to  truth.  The  Weft 
Indians,  inftead  of  the  ftrong  punch,  which 
they  formerly  drank,  drink  it  now  very  weak, 
and  extremely  acid.  This  I  have  received 
from  the  beft  authority, 

■«.  'n  . 

cc  The  Turks  make  their  Sherbet  with  a 
f mall  portion  of  acid?  I  have  received  an  ac¬ 
count  from  a  perfon,  who  refided  in  the  Baft 
among  the  Turks  many  years,  that  their  Sher¬ 
bet  is  extremely  acid.  But  let  me  caution 
Mr.  Geach,  when  he  fays  that,  die  €C  Turkijh 
Sherbet  differs  very  much  from  an  acid  ferment¬ 
ing  juice?  to  recoiled:  what  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Huxham  is,  with  refped  to  the  caufe  of  the 
dry  belly-ach  of  the  Weft  Indies,  viz.  that  it 
arifes  from  a  caufe  fimilar  to  that  of  the  De» 
vonfhire  colic,  i.  e .  too  great  a  ufe  of  the 
very  acid  j  uice  of  lemons, 

I  would  likewife  afk  Mr.  Geach,  whether 
he  does  not  fuppofe  that  the  people  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  as  well  as  the  Turks,  drink  their  acid 

liquor 
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liquor  for  pleafure ;  and  whether  it  is  not 
reafonable  to  imagine,  that  the  Turks  are  more 
likely,  than  the  Devonfhire  people,  to  drink 
their  liquor  at  a  time,  when  the  body  is  over¬ 
heated  by  labour . 

Dr.  Wall  happened  to  fay,  that  he  had 
heard  from  a  phyfician,  that  there  were  more 
lunatics  in  Hereford  (hire,  than  in  the  adjacent 
counties.  He  does  not  attempt  to  vouch  for 
the  fadt,  but  only  fays,  that  the  fadt,  if  true, 
may  poffibly  arife  from  the  quantity  of  cyder 
drank,  rather  than  the  quality.  This  acci¬ 
dental  intimation  is  to  Mr.  Geach  a  ftrong 
confirmation  that  Dr.  Huxham’s  aflertion  is 
well  founded  *  and  he  triumphs  in  the  dif- 
covery.  But  if  we  grant  it  to  be  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  fadt,  that  Hereford  cyder  brings  on  lunacy, 
will  it  follow  that  lunacy  and  the  colic  of 
Devonfhire  are  in  the  leaf!:  analogous  ?  The 
effedl  of  Devonfhire  cyder  is  palfy,  the  effedt 
of  Herefordfhire  cyder  is  lunacy ;  the  former 
is  a  diminution  or  total  lofs  of  the  mufqular 
power,  the  latter  is  often  attended  with  the 
higheft  exertion  of  that  power,  which  is  in 
that  difeafe  generally  entire  and  unimpaired. 
But  I  for  once  agree  with  Mr.  Geach  in 

fen- 
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ientiment,  *c  that  the  lofs  ofjlrength  is  not  Jo  de¬ 
plorable  as  the  lofs  of  underfianding” 

This  realbning  is  not  confirmed  u  by  obferv « 
ing  that  children  become  convulfed  from  acids 
abounding  in  the  ftomach  f  for  fay  the  fame 
reafcning  Mr.  Geach  may  prove,  that  the 
breeding  of  teeth,  worms,  and  divers  other 
caufes,  produce  the  fame  difeafe. 

u  The  rickets  are  undoubtedly  produced  by  acid 
in  the  blood  and juices  ”  What !  becaufe  four 
milk  and  vinegar  foften  the  cartilaginous  and 
tender  bones  of  infants ,  and  fometimes  even  of 
adults”  that  is,  I  prefume,  of  dead  infants,  and 
dead  adults,  does  it  neceffarily  follow  that  the 
fame  effects  will  take  place  in  the  living  body  ? 
No  acid,  as  I  before  obferved,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  blood  5  and  therefore  I  will  boldly  fay? 
*c  that  the  rickets  are  undoubtedly”  not  “  produced 
by  acid” 

•> 

The  next  paragraph  gives  us  a  j}®w  (Jure 
for  the  rheumatifm,  which  is  lijpjpe  afcrib- 
ed  to  acid.  We  are  here  taught  that  mild 
beer  is  an  anti-acid,  and  that  either  that,  or 
cold  water,  another  anti-acid,  that 

diforder. 

In 
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In  your  pamphlet,  you  fay,  that  Jockeys 
drink  largely  of  vinegar ;  Mr.  Geach  modeft- 
ly  anfwers,  <c  this  is  not  probable  for,  in  his 
opinion,  cc  the  mojl  robujl  would foon  find  it  at¬ 
tended  with  very  bad  conferences  !y  A  very 
dogmatical  and  peremptory  anfwer ! 

It  avails  nothing  to  prove,  that  girls  have  loft 
their  health  by  drinking  vinegar,  unlefs  it  be 
proved,  that  it  has  brought  on  this  particular 
difeafe  ;  and  this  may  ferve  as  a  reply  to  the 
anfwer  given  by  Mr.  Geach  to  your  argu¬ 
ment,  concerning  chlorotic  girls.  That  a 
phyfician  may  have  cured  fuch  a  patient  by 
means  of  the  cold  bath,  any  body  may  be¬ 
lieve;  but  if  Dr.  Huxham  ufed  no  better 
anti-acid  than  mild  beer ,  it  will  be  reafonably 
fulpe£ted  that  the  principal  part  of  the  cure 
depended  on  the  cold  bathing. 

Page  12.  Mr.  Geach  has  met  with  wrong 
information  with  refpedt  to  the  people  whom 
he  calls  Danglers .  Thefe  are  to  be  found,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  information,  not  in  the 
counties  of  Hereford,  Gloucefter,  and  Wor- 
eefter,  but  in  Somerfetlhire,  and  in  thole 
parts  of  Dorfetfhire,  which  are  near  Somerfet, 

where 
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where  I  hear  the  Devonlhire  error  of  cyder-' 
making  prevails. 

Dr.  Nooth  allures  me,  that  in  Dorfetlhire, 
particularly  on  the  fide  near  to  Somerfetffiire, 
the  cyder-prefles  are  very  frequently  lined  with 
leads  and  that  the  colica  pidtonum  is  moll 

f-  p  '*»  ■ 

frequent  in  thofe  parilhes  where  they  ufe  the 
mod  lead :  he  knows  a  gentleman  who  makes 
a  great  deal  of  cyder,  but  who  ufes  no  lead  in 
his  utenfils ;  the  colic  of  Poitou  is  never  in  that 
gentleman’s  family,  although  his  fervants  drink 
large  qantities  of  cyder. 

It  is  like  wife  a  common  practice  among  the 
farmers  of  Dorfetlhire,  to  buy  from  the  apo¬ 
thecaries  large  quantities  of  Sachar.  Saturni $ 
with  which  they  are  known  to  fweeten  their 
cyder.  This  I  can  affirm  from  the  pofitive 
teftimony  of  gentlemen  of  credit,  who  refide 
in  that  county. 

A  French  writer  is  quoted  by  you  to  fliow, 
that  Rheniffi  and  Mofelle  wines  occafion  the 
colic,  by  the  means  of  an  adulteration.  The 
paflage  referred  to  in  your  Efifay  is  as  follows  t 
Ccs  vins  pechent  fouvent  par  trop  de  verdear  s  ef 
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les  marchands  les  ont  long  terns  altere  avec  la 
litarge .  But  Mr.  Geach  attempts  to  prove, 
from  the  authority  of  this  very  paffage,  that 
Rhenifh  and  Mofelle  wines  produce  the  colic, 
by  means  of  their  acidity.  In  order  to  do  this 
he  quotes  only  the  firft  part  of  the  fentence, 
ces  vins  pechent  fouvent  par  trop  de  verdeur . 
Thefe  words  he  conftrues  thus,  <c  thefe  wines 
often  hurt  by  their  too  great  acidity  ;  and  he 
entirely  drops  the  fubfequent  part,  which  puts 
the  Author’s  meaning  out  of  all  poffibility  of 
doubt.  On  the  ftrength  of  this  he  triumphs; 
“  here  we  fee  that  the  mifchiej  proceeds  not  from 
adulteration  but  the  fournefs  ”  Every  one  mo¬ 
derately  converfant  with  the  French  language, 
will  at  once  fee,  that  the  word  pechent  is  moft 
erroneoufly  conftrued  hurt:  the  true  con  ft  ruc¬ 
tion  of  the  fentence  is,  thefe  wines  are  faulty 
by  means  of  their  acidity ;  and  the  merchants  have 
long  adulterated  them  with  litharge .  Upon 
no  better  foundation  than  this,  Mr.  Geach 
ventures  to  affirm,  <c  that  thefe  wines  do  in  an 
unadulterated  fate  bring  on  the  colic ,  and  we 
need  only  have  recourfe  to  Mr.  Bouv art’s 
words  quoted  by  Dr.  Baker,  in  order  to  prove 
it.”  It  is  curious  to  find  afterwards  that  the 
Reverend  Author  of  the  Supplement  does, 
with  refpedl  to  the  ufe  made  of  this  quotation, 

D  neither 
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neither  vary  nor  differ  from  his  learned  friend. 
Indeed  the  thoughts  of  your  two  opponents  do 
entirely  coincide  in  this  particular.  By  what 
name  ffiall  I  call  fuch  a  criticifm  ?  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  it,  too  evident  marks  of  igno¬ 
rance,  for  us,  to  fufpedt  mere  wilful  mifrepre- 
fentation ;  and  at  the  fame  time  there  appears 
too  evident  marks  of  a  wilful  mifreprefentation, 
for  us,  to  fufpedt  only  ignorance. 

<  C-  i- 

Page  13.  You  have  not  afferted  that  the 
farmers  of  Devonfhire  ufe  litharge ;  why  are 
they  defended  againft  a  charge  not  brought 
againft  them  ?  I  have  however  heard  of  a 
certain  white  powder  called  pearly  which  has 
been  thrown  into  cyder,  and  which  has  been 
fuppofed  much  more  efficacious  in  fweetning 
it,  than  either  treacle,  or  burnt  fugar.  And  I 
believe,  it  may  be  truly  afferted,  that  fuch  a 
powder,  which  is  a  %cret,  has  been  ufed  for 
the  purpofe  of  reftraining  fermentation  5  and 
that  this  is  not  an  uncommon  way  of  improv¬ 
ing  cyder. 

cc  If  CeruJJe  was  thrown  into  cyder ,  the 
longer  it  remains  there y  the  more  impreg¬ 
nated  would  the  liquor  be You  have  not  faid 
that  Ceruffe  was  thrown  into  cyder.  Here  is 

another 
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another  defence  where  there  was  no  accufa- 
tion.  Nefcio  quid  peccati  habet  hcec  pur  gat  io . 
Every  pupil  in  chemiftry  knows  that  the  acid 
in  cyder,  is  the  only  part  of  it,  capable  of  dif- 
folving  this  poifonous  metal.  The  longer  the 
cyder  ftands,  if  properly  kept,  it  becomes  the 
more  mellow,  u  e .  it  depofits  its  tartarous  acid  ; 
and  the  poilon  will  confequently  in  part  be 
precipitated  along  with  it. 

Page  14.  Mr.  Worth  is  introduced,  de¬ 
claring,  that  “  he  never  knew  any  lead  ufed  in 
any  of  the  pounds ,  and  yet  that  his  tenant sy  and 
neighbours ,  are  more  univ  erf  ally  affl idled  with 
the  colic ,  than  any  other  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  county ?  This  is  indeed  a 
very  general  affertion  3  but  it  is  not  probable, 
that  a  gentleman  ihould  have  inquired  into  the 
ftate  of  the  pounds,  or  into  the  (late  of  the 
aifeafe  in  the  various  parts  of  a  large  county, 
with  fufficient  accuracy,  to  enable  him  to 
give  an  evidence  on  this  fubjedl,  which  can  in 
any  degree  be  decifive.  As  to  Mr.  Ward's 
two  men;  had  they  drank  22  gallons  of  cyder 
inftead  of  22  quarts ,  adulterated  with  lead, 
without  being  hurt,  fuch  an  obfervation  would 
by  no  means  prove,  that  a  folution  of  lead 

D  2  may 
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may  In  general  be  drunk  with  impunity.  It 
Is  well  known  that  a  very  fmall  quantity  will 
in  particular  conftitutions  do  great  and  irrepar¬ 
able  mifchief,  and  that  in  other  conftitutions, 
a  large  dofe  will  do  no  injury.  Befides,  it  is  a 
known  fadt,  that  fome  deadly  poifons  taken  in 
too  large  a  dofe,  will,  by  overadting  their  parts, 
even  elude  their  own  powers. 

Page  15.  cc  Not  one  pound  in  fifty  contains 
any  lead  at  alld  Mr.  Geach,  confcious  that 
this  is  much  too  bold  an  affertion,  or  in  other 
words  abfolutely  falfe,  qualifies  it  with,  “  or 
not  of  any  conference .  All  the  apples  are  com - 
pnejfed  in  wooden  pounds ,  or  ground  in  iron  or 
wooden  mills!1  If  all  the  apples  are  thus  com- 
prefled  and  ground,  it  is  I  imagine  to  be  pre¬ 
fumed,  that  the  Moorftone  troughs,  c£  in  which 
a  little  lead  is  fometimes  ufiedf  are  never  em¬ 
ployed.  To  what  fliifts  and  contradidlions 
is  a  man  driven,  who  knows  not,  how  to  fup,- 
prefs  truth  with  dexterity  ! 

<c  It  ca?2not  1  believe  be  proved,  that  fheet -lead 
is  nailed  over  any  prefis  in  any  part  of  Devon , 
that  at  Alphington  excepted !’  What  will  this 
Author  fay,  if  I  reply,  it  can  be  proved,  that  ifi 

the 
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the  year  1766,  there  were  many  fuch  prefies, 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  county.  It  can  be 
proved  by  a  certificate,  which  you  have  fhown 
me,  that  in  three  parishes  only,  there  were  at 
leaf!:  thirty  preffes  lined  with  lead.  This  is 
no  hear  fay  or  random  offer  t  ion . 

Page  16.  “  The  cramps faflened  with  lead \  are 
feldom  in  the  groove ,  where  the  apples  are  ground!' 
For  feldom  read  always .  And  this  Mr. 
Alcock  does  not  deny,  but  only  attempts  to 
be  jocular  on  the  fubjedt. 

<c  Did  corroflve  vinegar  inflead  of  cyder 
flow  from  the  pounds ,  could  it  poflibly  extraffi 
the  ill  qualities  of  the  lead  as  it  runs?*  In 
page  27  of  your  Eflfay,  Mr.  Geach  will 
find  this  quotation  anfwered  by  Dr.  Wall, 
who  fays,  that  he  has  lately  had  two  or 
three  patients  in  that  diftemper,  occafioned 
by  their  having  drank  cyder  made  in  a  prels 
covered  over  with  lead.  Befides,  the  cir- 
cumftance  to  which  he  refers,  of  frefh  fur- 
faces  of  cyder,  being  fo  repeatedly  applied; 
that,  and  the  agitation  of  the  muff:,  during  its 
running  off,  will  necefifarily  facilitate  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  folution  of  the  lead. 


As 
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As  to  the  quantity  of  lead  ufed  in  the 
pounds,  that  is  different  in  different  places; 
and  it  depends  very  much  on  accident. 

According  to  Mr.  Geach,  ce  the  original 
quantity  firfi  ufed  does  not  exceed  four  or  five 
pounds  according  to  Mr.  Alcock,  “  two  or 
three  pounds  are  the  quantity  firfi  ufed  f  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  other  authorities,  ten,  nay  twenty 
pounds  are  employed.  An  argument  founded 
on  principles  fo  vague,  cannot  but  be  falla¬ 
cious  and  inconclufive, 

Anfwer  to  i.  It  may  be  allowed  that 
there  is  a  poflibility  that  fome  of  the  many 
patients  faid  to  have  been  received  into  the 
hofpital  at  Exeter,  may  have  drunk  cyder 
made  in  pounds  in  which  there  is  no  lead; 
this  I  fay  may  be  allowed ;  and  yet  perhaps,  it 
may  hereafter  appear  probable  likewife,  that 
the  cyder  which  they  drunk  was  impregnated 
with  lead.  ! 

Anfwer  to  2.  Dr.  Huxham’s  opinion 
is,  that  the  Devonfhire  colic  and  the  colic  of 
the  Weft  Indies  arife  from  fimilar  caufes ,  the 
firfi:  from  acid  cyder,  and  the  latter  from  too 
great  a  ufe  of  the  very  acid  juice  of  lemons. 
a  And 
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And  I  would  advife  Mr.  Geach,  if  he  would 
experimentally  prove  his  own  reafoning,  to 
try  the  effects  of  cyder  taken  occafionally ,  and  in 
f> mall  quantities ,  for  the  cure  of  the  gripes .  As 
to  the  bile,  if  it  be  true,  that  at  Plymouth, 
when  putrid,  it  becomes  an  acrimonious  cor - 
rofve  fanies ,  he  may  try  the  experiment  on  it, 
even  with  greater  advantage  at  Plymouth  than 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  I  believe  its  fanies 
was  never  quite  fo  corrofive. 

Anfwer  fo  ^  3;  With  refped  to  Mr. 
Rowe  the  rope-maker,  who  Mr.  Geach 
roundly  fays  tc  never  drank  any  cyder”  I  muft 
here  fufpend  my  belief.  But  I  will  admit  that 
Mr.  Rowe  prefers  white  ale  to  cyder.  No 
judgment  however  can  be  formed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  politive  effe&s  of  that  liquor,  till 
Mr.  Geach  (hall  difcover  the  fecret  of  making 
white  ale.  That  the  compofition  is  kept  a 
fecret,  he  will  not  deny.  That  if  it  occafions 
this  identical  colic,  it  does  not  occasion  it  by 
being  in  the  a£t  of  fermentation,  appears 
probable  from  the  experience  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Scotland,  who  drink  large  quantities 
of  a  fmall  beer  while  fermenting,  without  be¬ 
ing  affected  with  the  colic  of  Poitou. 


Anfwer 
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Anfwer  to  £>.  4.  The  experiments  made 
on  the  cyder  which  flowed  from  the  leaden 
pipes  at  Alphington,  were  very  fair  5  however, 
they  were  by  no  means  confined  to  fuch  cyder  j 
and  almofl:  all  the  varieties  of  Devonlhire 
cyder,  which  you  could  procure,  exhibited 
more  or  lefs  the  appearance  of  lead  on  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  teft.  That  the  mult  when 
brought  to  London  was  not  black,  I  can 
teflify ;  nor  was  any  fpecimen  of  cyder,  on 
which  you  tried  your  experiments,  of  any  but 
the  common  colour. 

Anfwer  to  5.  which  runs  thus  ; 
“  How  comes  it  to  pafs  that  cyder,  feme  thoufand 
hogjheads  of  which  are  fent  every  year  to  London, 
does  not  produce  the  colic  among  the  inhabitants 
there?”  Though  much  cyder  be  brought  to 
London,  it  is  very  far  from  being  the  common 
drink  of  the  inhabitants.  And  if  we  even  fup- 
pole,  that  when  it  was  exported  from  Devon, 
it  all  had  a  Saturnine  impregnation,  it  would, 
by  being  kept,  every  day  become  lefs  and  lets 
poifonous;  and  at  lafl:  a  more  wholefome 
liquor.  But  in  fa£t  phyficians  find,  that  the 
colic  of  Poitou  is  not  an  uncommon  diforder 
in  London  j  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 

the 
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the  Devonfhire  cyder,  whether  unmixed  with 

other  liquors,  or  as  it  enters  a  compofition, 
which  is  drunk  for  wine*  may  contribute  to¬ 
wards  making  the  difeafe  fo  common  as 
it  is. 


•  *  ■»  VI.'  *|  v  n 

-But  now  follows  Mr.  More's  two  letters, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Geach,  prove  that 

all  the  experiments  depended  upon  a  blunder* 

% 

But  how  far  thefe  letters  prove  what  Dr. 
Huxham  and  Mr,  Geach  intend  by  the 
publication  of  them,  I  fhall  leave  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  reader.  I  muft  however  obferve,  that 
the  following  part  of  Mr.  More's  firft  letter 
is  fupprefied ;  cfi  As  it  doth  not  appear  by  any 
thing  mentioned  in  the  Pamphlet*  that  the 
reft  of  the  experiments  were  made  on  cyder* 
different  from  that  made  ufe  of  in  this  experi¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  at  all  ftrange,  that  evident 
marks  of  its  containing  lead  fhould  appear, 
the  whole  queftion  being,  whether  it  became 
impregnated  with  metal  in  the  bottles,  or  in 
the  mill,  or  prefs,  at  the  time  of  making.’' 
You  informed  me  that  a  paffage  in  your  Effay i 
page  44*  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  More,  in 
which  it  is  faid,  cc  The  fame  experiments  were 
afterwards  tried  on  fever al  other  fpecimens  of 

B  Devon* 
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Deoonjhire  and  Herefordjhire  cyder .  'The  refult 
of  them  was  conjlantly  and  uniformly  the  fame  as 
has  been  defcribedT  Mr.  More  was  like  wife 
informed,  that  the  experiments  had  been  fre¬ 
quently  made  on  cyder,  taken  from  the  calk, 
as  well  as  bottled  cyder.  Why  this  part  of 
Mr.  More's  letter  was  fuppreffed,  will  be 
obvious  to  every  one,  whc^has  been  in  the 
leaft  converfant  with  that  fpecies  of  fallacy, 
in  which,  it  mull  be  con  felled,  ivir.  Geach 
has  made  a  very  contemptible  figure. 

About  the  month  of  Odtober  laft,  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  you  18  quarts  of  cyder,  from 
which  I  was  to  prepare  an  extract,  and  make 
an  affay,  not  doubting  but  that  the  quantity  of 
lead  detefted  by  you,  in  your  former  experi¬ 
ments,  might  be  ftill  rendered  more  fenfible. 
I  evaporated  the  liquor  in  a  ftone  veflel,  to 
the  confidence  of  an  extract,  and  was  fome- 
what  furprifed  to  find  in  the  extrad  a  fmall 
quantity ^f  malleable  lead  ;  this  I  immediate¬ 
ly  fufpeded  might  a  rife  from  fhot  in  the 
bottles  3  of  this  fufpicion  you  had  the  earlieft 
intelligence.  I  picked  out  all  the  lead  careful¬ 
ly  3  and  my  own  private  afTaying  furnace  not 
being  in  order,  I  carried  it  to  be  allayed  at  a 
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place  where  I  met  with  Mr.  More:  I  told 
what  I  was  engaged  in,  and  immediately 
hinted  to  him  my  fufpicion  regarding  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  that  experiment,  and  fuggefted  the 
propriety,  and  urged  the  neceffity  of  repeating 
it :  however  I  proceeded  in  the  allay,  although 
I  meant  to  lay  no  ftrefs  on  it }  this  he  knew 

perfe&ly  well,  as  I  told  him,  I  would  fet 
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about  making  another  extract  immediately : 
the  refult  of  the  allay  of  which  is  what  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  your  fifth  experiment. 

It  may  be  perhaps  of  fome  fervice  to  Mr. 
More,  if  I  publickly  acknowledge  that  he 
ufed  many  arguments,  to  difiuade  me  from 
purfuing  fuch  an  enquiry ;  and  refufed  either 
to  encourage,  or  even  be  witnefs  to  any  experi¬ 
ments,  which  might  end  in  difeoveries  in  any 
way  difagreeable  to  his  very  good  friends  of 
the  county  of  Devon, 

If  the  public,  however,  Ihould  JJill  hefi- 
tate  about  the  validity  of  this  laft  allay,  as  be¬ 
ing  from  bottled  cyder,  their  doubts  will  be  re¬ 
moved,  when  your  papers  are  publilhed,  in 
which  they  will  fee,  that  an  allay  has  been 
made,  under  the  eye  of  feveral  gentlemen  of 

E  2  candor 


candor  and  veracity,  from  cyder  taken  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  calk,  by  which  a  quantity  of 
malleable  lead  was  obtained. 

Mr.  Alcock’s  remarks,  are  rather  more 
fenfibly  written  than  the  obfervations  of  Mr. 
Geach  ;  and  I  think  they  really  deferve  to 
have  taken  place  of  the  other  performance  i 
and  why  Mr.  Geackt,  who  afks  permiffion  to 
prefix  them  to  his  work,  places  them  in  the 
rear,  except  from  a  fenfe  of  his  own  fuperio- 
rity,  I  cannot  conjecture.  But  thefe  remarks 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Alcock:,  only  curfory $ 
and  verily  a  man  who  runs  may  anfwer  them. 

The  firft  remark  has  already  been  conlider- 
ed  in  part.  But  I  will  inform  this  Reverend 
Author,  that  in  medical  matters,  we  pay 
adulation  to  no  ipfe  dixit ;  nor  do  we  allow 
that  the  authority  of  any  man  whatever,  can 
ftamp  infallibility  on  opinions  which  are  not 
^ftablifhed  by  experiment. 

"Remark  2.  The  gentleman  is  difpofed  to. 
make  hi  ml  elf  merry  on  the  fubjeCt  of  iron 
cramps.  What  is  laid  of  the  Herefordfhire 
troughs,  (lands  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Wall 
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of  Worcefter,  a  gentleman  whofe  learning 
and  accuracy  are  well  known.  No  other  an- 
fwer  is  neceflary. 

"Remark  3.  Alphington  being  a  place  fa¬ 
mous  for  making  good  cyder,  and  being  fb 
very  near  to  Exeter,  it  was  mod  obvious  to 
try  your  experiments  on  the  cyder  of  that 
parifh  ;  but  trials  were  made  from  various 
other  Ipecimens;  and  if  even  in  London* 
various  ipecimens  of  cyder,  agreed  in  fhowing 
marks  of  a  Saturnine  folution,  the  fairnefs  of 
a  general  conclufion  muft  be  allowed. 

He  now  finds  himfelf  under  the  necefiity  of 
faying,  that  “  Perhaps  all  the  difference  of  colour 
might  be  owing  to  a  greater  degree  of  acidity ,  in 
the  Devonjhire ,  than  in  the  Herefordjhire  cyder'9 
This  fuppofition  is  ftill  in  your  favour;  for  the 
more  acid  there  is  in  the  cyder,  the  lighter  the 
colour  of  the  precipitate  would  be.  But 
let  me  refer  Mr.  Alcock  to  page  27,  where 
he  will  find  it  to  be  allowed  by  one  whom 
Mr.  Geach  calls  a  chemift ,  that  the  dark 
precipitation,  occafioned  by  the  liquor  proba- 
torius ,  is  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  prefence 
of  lead. 

v  »  -  '  '  *  *  '  *  ’  *  4  i 

Remark 

A  *  *’  7  ' 
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Remark  4.  u  I  always  thought  that  putty 
had  been  made  of  white  lead>  oily  and  whiting'' 
Whatever  this  gentleman’s  thoughts  may 
have  been,  he  may  be  allured  that  the 
farmers  in  Worcederfhire,  put  no  white  lead 
into  their  putty.  But  let  me  advife  him  to 
confult  Chambers’s  Didtionary,  and  he  will 
there  find,  contrary  to  what  he  always  thought, 
that  putty,  in  its  popular  fenfe,  denotes  a  ci- 
neritious  kind  of  pade,  compounded  of  whit¬ 
ing  and  linfeed  oil,  beaten  together  to  the 
confidence  of  a  tough  dough.  Mr.  Alcock, 
I  imagine,  will  require  no  farther  folution  of 
this  difficulty.  However,  fuppofing  there  had 
been  white  lead  in  the  compofitio*  of  this 
putty,  I  will  inform  Mr.  Alcock,  that  the 
cyder  could  not  have  touched  it,  while  it  had 
chalk  or  whiting  in  the  compofition  to  adt 

•  V  *  '» 

upon. 

Remark  4.  You  never  faid  that  cyder 
was  in  the  condition  of  facharum  faturni ,  but 
that  lead  difibived  in  cyder  was  in  that  date ; 
and  this  is  certainly  as  you  reprefent  it.  But  I 
am  utterly  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  hove  Mr.  Alcock 
can  fpeak  with  fuch  ahfolute  certainty,  of  the 
quantity  of  lead  ufed  in  pounds,  which  were 

made 
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made  feventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  or  how 
he  can  determine  that  not  a  {ingle  pound  of 
lead  has  been  confumed  in  fuch  a  number 
of  years.  Did  he  weigh  the  exa£t  quantity 
feventy  or  eighty  years  ago  ?  And  has  he  late¬ 
ly  weighed  the  remainder  ? 

Remark  6.  This  is  an  infignificant  re¬ 
mark,  on  a  quotation  from  a  French  author. 
Let  the  gentleman  however  enquire  at  the 
excife  office  5  and  he  will  there  be  informed, 
that  thofe  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  handle  the 
tea,  which  is  always  imported  in  lead,  are 
very  apt  to  become  paralytic  in  their  arms  and 
hands. 

s 

Remark  j.  All  this  reafoning  is  abfolutely 
inconclufive,  as  will  appear  to  any  one,  who 
will  confider  the  different  effedls  of  all  the 
nervous  poifons  on  different  conftitutions.  And 
let  me  afk  Mr.  Alcock,  upon  what  other 
principle  he  conceives  it  to  depend,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  argument  of  his  friend  Mr, 
Geach,  not  one  in  a  thoufand  (of  thofe  I 
prefume  who  drink  cyder)  has  the  endemial 
colic,  page  18. 
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The  tartar,  according  to  Mr.  Alcock,  lit 
a  moderate  quantity  is  falutary,  in  excefs 
deleterious.  What !  does  the  very  fame  fob- 
ftance  taken  in  large  quantities,  bring  on 
thofe  very  effects,  which  when  taken  in  fmall 
quantities  it  remedies.  In  my  turn*  I Jhould  be 
glad  of  a  folution  of  this-. 

As  to  the  vague  reafoning  concerning  the 
moifture  of  the  Devonfhire  atmolphere,  it 
feems  to  deferve  no  confideration.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  believe  it  will  appear  to  all  impartial 
and  difinterefted  readers,  that  you  have  over¬ 
thrown  the  hypothefis  of  others,  and  that  your 
own  opinion  mujl  fiand,  having  a  folid  founda¬ 
tion  in  truth, 

SIR, 


I  am  your  moft  humble 


London, 
Nov.  4«  1767, 


and  obedient  Servant* 
William  Saunders, 


/ 
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